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Il.— Extracts from the Letters of Mr. J. Grauam Kerr, 
Naturalist to the Pilcomayo Expedition. 
‘Bolivia,’ Rio Pilcomayo, 
Lat. 24° 25' S., Long. 58° 40' W., 
Tuesday, June 3rd, 1890. 
We entered the Pilcomayo on March 12th, aud have therefore 
been three months on the river. We have managed to pene- 
trate about 300 miles by river in that time, but owing to the 
extraordinary tortuosity of the Pilcomayo, our distance in a 
straight line from Asuncion I do not suppose is more than 100 
miles, if so much. The river is very disappointing from the 
points of view of zsthetics, botany, zoology, geology, and 
anthropology. As regards the first, the scenery in the lower 
reaches is certainly beantiful, but of a type of beauty which 
soon palls upon one and becomes intensely monotonous. The 
scenery is very much that of a sluggish-flowing river at home. 
When we first entered the river I was amazed at its small 
size—only about fifty yards in width. Up here it seldom 
measures twenty yards, and is frequently not more than ten, 
aud there is scarcely any water in it at all. For the last two 
months we have not got forward more than ten leagues, at 
the very outside, and what little we have done has been by 
building dams, letting the water accumulate, and so getting 
forward for a short distance, when another dam is built, and 
so on. The larger steamer, the ‘General Paz,’ we had to 
leave far down the river. The military detachment, which 
we had left a few miles down, was discovered the other day 
to have departed, their provisions, no doubt, having run 
short. We brought a corporal and two men on with us: 


# [See ‘Ibis,’ 1890, p. 350, for Mr. Kerr’s previous letter, which was 
dated November 1889, before the Expedition had started. It left 
Buenos Ayres about the end of the year, and arrived at the mouth of 
the Pilcomayo in March last. 

Letters dated from Buenog Ayres in August last bring the sad intel- 
ligence of the death of Capt. Page, the leader of the Expedition, on the 
Qnd of that month. About ten days previously, being seriously ill, he 
had left the ‘Bolivia’ in about 28° 25' S. lat., under the charge of his 
son, and came down the river in a canoe, in which he died before reaching 
Asuncion.—Ep. | 
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the other day, however, one of these deserted, and has, no 
doubt, either gone over to the Indians or been killed by 
them. To return, however, to the scenery. Here, and for 
a long distance down, we have had a type of scenery which is 
to be found in very few parts of the world—that of an im- 
mense palm-forest, covering thousands of square miles. It 
consists typically of a perfectly low plain, clothed with breast- 
high grass, over which are closely studded palm-trees, with 
large fan-shaped leaves. All around as far as the eye can see 
is an interminable vista of palm-trees, varied only by an 
occasional clump of brushwood, or near the river by small 
patches of forest. In no way is the aspect of nature suggestive 
of the tropics here—that is, when one has got over the im- 
pression induced by the palm-trees. The Gran Chaco is, in 
fact, an immense wilderness. Large game occurs only in 
small numbers. I have managed to get only a couple of 
peccaries, and no one else has shot any larger game. I have 
not even got a jaguar yet, and have only once had anything 
approaching an adventure with one. Other adventures we 
have had absolutely none. Intense monotony and uninterest- 
ingness are the chief characteristics of the river. Botanically 
speaking, it is an absolute desert. In an ordinary summer’s 
afternoon-walk at home one sees more species of plants in 
flower than I have met with since we entered the river. ... . 
However, this may improve, as it is now dead winter here, 
and with the advent of spring I hope to see many new and 
interesting flowers appear. Zoologically, too, it is disap- 
pointing, except in the case of birds. In the lower parts of 
the river not a bird was to be seen, but now they are rather 
more frequent, and I have already observed 116 species, 
of which I believe about 30 have not been before collected 
in Argentina. Owing to the desert nature of this part of the 
Chaco, its human inhabitants are very few, scattered, and 
nomadic. We have not scen a single Indian, or even a 
canoe, on the Pilcomayo. But we know that they are about, 
for nearly every day we see their great fires, made for hunting, 
all around us, and we occasionally come across a chipped 
palm or the remains of an old tolda, the rude shelter which 
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serves the Indians as a tent. Now and again, too, we see a 
human footprint, sometimes of immense size, impressed upon 
the muddy margin of a lagoon. So we are always on the 
alert, the four Britons of the Expedition keeping watch at 
night, fully armed and wide awake. The four said Britons 
are Poole, Kenyon (English), Henderson (the chief engineer), 
and myself. When I go away collecting, as I do every 
day, I always carry a loaded revolver and knife, ready for 
emergencies; for, in addition to Indians, there are abundance 
of jaguars about, which one has to be prepared for. Yesterday 
we got an alligator close to the boat, 8 feet long. The alli- 
gators here are all small, 8 feet being the largest we have 
seen. 

As regards food, we are on very short rations, being 
within a month or so of the end of our provisions. The 
canoe is to be sent down soon,.I believe, to hurry up the 
fresh supplies of provisions, and by it I shall send this letter, 
although it is very doubtful whether you will ever get it. 
The health of the men is not good; we have always two or 
three of the seventeen on board ill. I have, however, had 
excellent health. The only thing disagreeable is the fearful 
cold. In the mornings the thermometer is often nearly at 
the freezing-point, and I fecl quite benumbed. Fortunately, 
it generally gets a little warmer during the day, the tempera- 
ture rising in the afternoon to between 70° and 90° F. The 
river-water is regular brine here, quite as salt as sea-water, 
and when occasionally we run out of fresh water for a few 
days, it is very disagreeable having to take coffee, &c., made 
with salt water. Of fruits here there are none worth eating. 
The young parts of the palm-trees are eatable, and we use a 
good deal of it in order to economize the rice, &c. I do not 
expect at all that we can possibly reach Bolivia, and I do not 
think the river Pilcomayo could ever be made navigable. 


